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What Is Happening in Race Relations? 


The dark cloud of race antipathy has an ever-growing silver lining. 


Both within and outside the church a stubborn barrier 
to the growth of democracy and Christian brotherhood in 
America is race antipathy. We use the term advisedly, 
since the common word “prejudice” does not accurately 
characterize the deep-seated antagonism that is emotional 
rather than rational and requires for its cure not so much 
change of mind as change of heart. 


Supreme Court Reverses a Death Verdict 


On April 9 the U. S. Supreme Court issued an order, 
with no explanatory opinion, reversing the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Florida in the case of two Negroes 
sentenced to death for raping a white girl in Lake County, 
Fla., in July, 1949. The state court recommended mercy 
in the case of a third Negro, a minor, who did not appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. A fourth suspect was killed 
resisting arrest. Justice Jackson, with Justice Frankfurter 
concurring, issued an opinion analyzing certain aspects of 
the case. 

Justice Jackson declared that “prejudicial influences 
outside the courtroom . . . were brought to bear on this 
jury with such force that the conclusion is inescapable that 
these defendants were prejudged as guilty and the trial was 
but a legal gesture to register a verdict already dictated 
by the press and the public opinion which it generated.” 
Newspapers reported that the defendants had confessed, 
and the sheriff did not repudiate the statement. Witnesses 
and persons called as jurors at the trial had heard of it. 
But “no confession was offered at the trial. The only 
rational explanations for its nonproduction in court are 
that the story was false or that the confession was obtained 
under circumstances which made it inadmissible or its use 
inexpedient.” If the confession had been offered in court 
the defendants would have had the opportunity to contra- 
dict the testimony. “But neither counsel nor court can 
control the admission of evidence if unproven, and prob- 
ably unproveable, ‘confessions’ are put before the jury by 
newspapers and radio. .. . It is hard to imagine a more 
prejudicial influence than a press release by the officer of 
the court charged with defendants’ custody stating that 
they had confessed, and here just such a statement, un- 
sworn to, unseen, uncrossexamined and uncontradicted, 
was conveyed by the press to the jury.” 

Convictions under such conditions, declared Justice 
Jackson, “do not meet any civilized conception of process 
of law. .. . But that is not all.” A mob at the county jail 
demanded that the prisoners be handed over to them. They 


were then taken to the state prison for safekeeping. Mean- 
while a mob burned the home of the parents of one 
defendant, and two other Negro houses. “The Negroes 
of the community abandoned their homes and fled.” Many 
“highly prejudicial” articles were published in the news- 
papers, including a cartoon at the time the grand jury was 
deliberating, which pictured “four electric chairs and 
headed, ‘No Compromise—Supreme Penalty.’” Counsel 
for the defendants asked first that the trial be deferred and 
then for a change of venue, but these were denied. The 
trial judge took special precautions to “assure as fair a 
trial as possible.” But, Justice Jackson comments, these 
merely show: “fhe atmosphere which permeated the trial.” 

The discrimination against Negroes in the selection of 
the jury, which “smder normal circumstances might be 
prejtidicial,” he tld to be “trivial” in this case. The con- 
ditions under ‘which this trial took place “would deny 
defendants a fair trial before any kind of jury. I do not 
see, as\a practical matter, how any Negro on the jury 
would have dared. to cause a disagreement or acquittal. 
The only chance these Negroes had of acquittal would 
have been in the courage and decency of some sturdy and 
forthright white person of sufficient standing to face and 
live down the odium among his white neighbors that such 
a vote, if required, would have brought. .. . The case pre- 
sents one of the best examples of one of the worst menaces 
to American justice.” 


A Grievous Threat 


In Georgia a constitutional amendment has been pro- 
posed which would require that “separate schools be 
provided for the white and colored races, and this... 
shall apply to all educational institutions, including elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, colleges, and universities.” If 
the courts should declare segregation unconstitutional, 
state funds would be withdrawn from any state institutions 
affected. The current state appropriations law provides 
that this shall be done. 

A South Carolina case testing the law on race segrega- 
tion in the public schools will come before the Charleston 
Federal Court in May. It is expected eventually to reach 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Speaking before the (white) 
South Carolina Education Association in March, Governor 
James F. Byrnes said that he hoped that the Supreme 
Court would uphold the state segregation law. But he 
said: “.. . South Carolina will not now, nor for many years 
to come, mix white and colored children in our schools. 
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“I hope the South Carolina General Assembly will act 
to influence the court by providing schools substantially 
equal for both white and Negro pupils. We should do it 
because it is right and also because it is wise in view of 
the suit. 

“Should the federal courts outlaw segregation in our 
schools we will, if it be possible, live within the law, pre- 
serve the public school system, and maintain segregation at 
the same time. 

“If that is not possible, reluctantly we will abandon the 
public school system.” (Quoted in Time, March 26, 1951) 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Negro winner of the Nobel Peace 
prize, called this statement “shocking” in an address before 
the League for Industrial Democracy on March 31: “I 
say shocking, not because it is Byrnes, Governor of South 
Carolina, but Byrnes, former Supreme Court Justice and 
Secretary of State... 

“Such actions and policies are taken by many throughout 
the world—and not by any means exclusively by those who 
are unfriendly to us—as typical of the American way of 
life. In a very true sense therefore Byrnes and South 
Carolina, whether we like it or not, speak to the world for 
you and me.” 

Dr. Bunche added more hopefully: “The record of so- 
ciety is one of steady advance nevertheless. And louder 
voices and bigger men than Byrnes and Talmadge have 
seen their bigotries prove futile against the inexorable 
onward march of American democracy.” 


In Educational Institutions 


“One thousand or more Negroes” are attending college 
and university classes with white students in the South, 
according to a survey conducted by the New York Times 
and reported in that newspaper for October 23, 1950. The 
U.S. Supreme Court rulings last June that the University 
of Texas Law School must accept Heman M. Sweatt and 
that the University of Oklahoma must accept G. W. Mc- 
Laurin, a graduate student, on the same basis as white 
students gave impetus to the changes. Although the Su- 
preme Court decisions affected only public institutions, “a 
growing number” of private colleges and universities are 
accepting Negro students. “For the most part,” it is re- 
ported, “the white students accept the Negroes without 
any raising of eyebrows or show of hostility.” 

At the University of Arkansas, where there was no 
court action, some 200 Negro students have been enrolled 
as graduate or professional students. Most of them are 
in the School of Education (in units located in Pine Bluff 
and Little Rock), but several are studying law or medicine, 
and one agriculture. 

At the University of Oklahoma, where the first Negro 
student was accepted under somewhat segregated condi- 
tions, white medical students now help some of the 
Negroes to keep up with their work because of their poorer 
educational background. The Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College admitted two Negroes for the first time 
in 1949 after the Law School was required to do so. Un- 
dergraduates are admitted only to courses not available 
at the Negro college. Last summer there were 90 in the 
summer course, and last fall 37 were taking graduate work. 

The two students admitted to the University of Virginia 
last fall “caused almost no notice” on the campus. 

In Missouri the University of Kansas City and three 
other private institutions in that city, Washington Univer- 
sity and St. Louis University admit Negroes without 
restriction. The University of Missouri admits them when 
Lincoln University (the Negro institution) does not offer 


comparable facilities. The latter situation exists also at 
the University of West Virginia. 

In Kentucky the Day law requiring segregation has been 
repealed. Negroes are admitted to the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools of the University of Kentucky. Forty are 
attending such courses at the University of Louisville. 
Next year qualified Negroes will be admitted to all the 
schools of the latter University, and the Negro Municipal 
College will be closed. Berea, Nazareth, Bellarmine, and 
Ursuline are also admitting Negroes. For Berea this is 
a return to its original practice. (On April 9 Paducah 
Junior College was ordered to admit Negroes. ) 

One difficulty in Louisville is the fact that admitting 
Negroes to the University of Louisville and closing the 
Municipal College means the dismissal of all the Negro 
faculty. The Louisville Courier-Journal noted editorially 
on March 2, 1951, that these are all employes of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 

In Delaware undergraduate Negro students are being 
admitted. One Catholic high school for boys in Delaware 
now has five students. Two other schools, one for boys 
and one for girls, have stated that they would accept Negro 
students, according to Catholic press releases. 

No Negro students have been accepted as yet in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, or Tennessee. However, the board of trustees 
of the Greater University of North Carolina decided to 
admit qualified Negroes to the University’s professional 
or graduate schools where the Negro institutions do not 
provide the courses desired. The U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit ruled on March 27 that Negro 
students must be admitted to the Law School. Whether 
the University will appeal this decision is not yet known. 

The University of Maryland has accepted Negro stu- 
dents. The Negro student admitted to Louisiana State 
University withdrew in January “in view of certain situa- 
tions,” according to press reports on January 18. 

The University of Tennessee was notified last fall by 
state legal authorities that the Supreme Court rulings in 
other cases made it mandatory to accept Negro students 
for courses which were not available in the Negro institu- 
tions. However, on December 5 the New York Times 
reported that the Regents of the University had refused 
to do so since this would be contrary to the state law. 

New York City has just appointed its first Negro as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Dr. John B. King, 
principal of one of the city’s largest elementary schools. 


The Southern College Association 


During the first week in December, 1950, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools met in 
Richmond. It considered the question of admitting the 
Negro colleges and schools to membership but merely 
recommended further study of the problem. 

This drew a sharp retort from Charles S. Thompson, 
Dean of the Graduate School at Howard University and 
editor of the Journal of Negro Education, in the winter 
issue of that magazine. The Negro Association, which 
includes all the colleges rated by the Southern Association 
and a few in other areas, had requested admission in 1949, 
The committee appointed to consider the proposal met 
with a liaison committee of the Negro Association. In its 
report the Southern Association’s committee noted that it 
was “merely a professional matter.” The committee con- 
cluded that the request had “merit” but that its adoption 
was not “timely,” with no reasons stated. 

Dr. Thompson noted that the 1949-1950 list of the Com- 
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mittee on Approval of Negro Schools, rated 50 of the 63 
Negro colleges as meeting “in full all of the standards of 
the Southern Association” and six four-year colleges which 
did not meet the full standards were regarded as good 
enough to warrant the admission of their graduates “with- 
out condition” for advanced study. 


Protestant Bodies Act on Segregation 


Last year for the first time there was no segregation of 
Negro commissioners at the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. The Presbyterian Out- 
look commented in its issue for June 26, 1950, that “there 
was no segregation in living quarters or in the dining room 
and there was no particular notice of the phenomenon. 
New commissioners evidently thought it had always been 
done that way; older commissioners must have thought it 
was time the church was setting the example.” The As- 
sembly turned down an overture calling for segregation at 
all church meetings. It voted, on the contrary, that “the 
General Assembly make no rule regarding segregation for 
itself or its agencies, and that each presbytery and synod 
make its own policies for its bodies, conferences and 
camps.” 

Montreat, conference headquarters for the denomina- 
tion, announced that henceforth “all Presbyterian, U. S. 
groups and the Assembly will be entertained on a non- 
segregated basis; after this year Negroes will be enter- 
tained in Fellowship Hall and their meals will be served in 
the cafeteria.” 

The Southern Baptist Convention went on record at its 
meeting in 1950: 

“In view of the fact that in recent months there have 
been distinct and significant changes in the policies of in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the secular field and in 
further view of the principles of action on race relations 
upon which we as Southern Baptists have taken a stand, 
we express the hope that the governing bodies of our de- 
nominational institutions, both educational and social 
service, will seriously explore with intelligence, conscience 
and compassion our Baptist responsibility and opportunity 
in these areas of Christian service.” 

Two Southern Baptist theological seminaries have an- 
nounced that they will admit Negro students “to all 
academic rights and privileges’—Southern Baptist Semi- 
nary, Louisville, and Southwestern Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas. New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary will 
admit Negroes for graduate study. 

One Southern Presbyterian Seminary, Union in Rich- 
mond, Va., has admitted Negro graduate students for 
some years. Columbia in Decatur, Ga., and Louisville are 
now admitting them. Negro students are now enrolled at 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. Virgina Episcopal Seminary, Alex- 
andria, will admit Negro students next fall. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, voted 
in 1949 to admit Negroes. 


Southern Roman Catholics’ Stand 


The Catholic Committee of the South declared, at a 
meeting in Columbia, S. C., on January 24, that it aims 
at “the ultimate integration of all the members of our 
Church, in accordance with the ideals set forth by our Holy 
Father, in the religious, economic and cultural life of the 
nation.” Racial segregation was denounced as a “perni- 
cious error [which] inflicts many inequalities and injustices 


1 Southern Catholics and Applied Democracy. By John La Farge. 
America, February 10, 1951. 
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with their consequent effects of humiliation and discour- 
agement, particularly upon the Negroes... .” At the 
meeting “clergy and laity, white and colored, . . . worked 
and prayed together.” The race relations department of 
the Committee recommended in its workshop that the 
diocesan governing bodies of Catholic societies should be 
made up of members of both races, and that parish inter- 
racial groups be organized to develop “practical programs” 
of study and education. 

Since that meeting Archbishop Rummel of New Orleans 
has ordered that segregation be given up in the Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans. 


Negroes in the Armed Services 


Negroes in Army training centers are now completely 
integrated, according to press reports on March 19. “Racial 
integrity” has been maintained in some combat units. A 
number of all Negro units up to battalion size were sent 
to Korea. However, it is said to be doubtful if any all- 
Negro battalions still exist, though many mixed battalions 
are predominantly either white or Negro. Of the enlisted 
personnel in the Army 11.7 per cent are Negroes; 2.1 per 
cent of the officers are Negroes. 

There is no segregation in the Navy, but the proportion 
of Negroes is very small: only nineteen Negro officers 
and about three per cent enlisted personnel. On June 23, 
1949, the Navy issued a regulation to all ships and stations, 
ordering that there be “no special or unusual provisions for 
accommodations of any minority race.” This included 
“housing, messing, and berthing.” 

About 5.1 per cent of the Air Force are Negroes: .6 
per cent officers and about three per cent enlisted person- 
nel. The Marine Corps reports no segregation but does not 
give any data on the percentage of Negroes. 


On February 9 the New York Times reported that “re- 
moval of the color line among fighting troops” in the 
infantry in Korea is “paying good dividends, both in 
morale and in battle. For some weeks now the Army has 
been assigning white replacements to Negro units and 
Negro replacements to white units. . .. This development 
has been for many regular Army commanders a clue to 
their recent victories. . .. As the replacements intermingle 
more and more in the units, the officers are finding out that 
the new friendships are in no wise hampered by the sol- 
diers’ color... . There are instances now of Negro officers 
having command of white troops and Negro officers out- 
ranking white officers, without any special friction in either 
case.” A white Southern officer, who described himself 
as “a deeply indoctrinated Southerner,” told the reporter 
that “in combat in Korea the principle of mixed ranks had 
proved itself many times.” 

About the same time it was reported that the Distin- 
guished Service Order had been given the father of a 
Negro private from Memphis, Tenn., who had been killed 
in action, saving the lives of his comrades. General Hodge, 
Third Army Commander, presented the award before “a 
great audience of both races,” which included the mayor 
and the superintendent of schools. 

There have, however, been bitter complaints that Negro 
soldiers were subject to courts-martial in order to make 
an “example” of them to other soldiers, that the sentences 
are harsher for Negroes than for white soldiers convicted 
of the same offences, and that the trials of Negro soldiers 
have frequently been very unfair. Army orders, it appears, 
still indicate whether the soldier is white, Negro, or of 
other racial origin. 
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Housing for Negroes 

Several important court decisions have been rendered 
in the last few months, in regard to housing segregation. In 
October the Federal District Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia ruled that damages could not be col- 
lected through the courts when a restrictive covenant has 
been broken. This means that the 1948 ruling of the Su- 
preme Court that such covenants cannot be enforced 
through the courts is “broad enough to cover actions for 
damages.” In December the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled unconstitutional a Birmingham, Ala., zoning regula- 
tion making it a misdemeanor for a Negro to move into an 
area “generally and historically recognized” as one for 
white occupancy. 

The New York City Council passed in February a bill 
prohibiting discrimination against tenants because of race, 
color, creed, national origin, or ancestry, in housing proj- 
ect which enjoy tax exemption or governmental assis- 
tance in securing a site. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has accepted a few Negro tenants in Stuyvesant 
Town and Peter Cooper Village. 


State Laws on Discrimination 


The different state laws on race and color are brought 
together in a careful compilation by Pauli Murray? under 
the sponsorship of the Methodist Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. The compilation includes “segregation 
and anti-miscegenation statutes, laws relating to public 
accommodations . . . fair educational practice acts, fair 
employment practice acts, statutes directed against lynch- 
ing and the Ku Klux Klan, alien land laws, and miscel- 
laneous anti-discrimination measures.” For the most part 
there is no discussion of judicial interpertations of the 
laws or of their application through administrative rulings 
and regulations. Occasionally there is a note explaining 
some particularly important decision or ruling. 

The bulk of the volume is given over to the statutes, 
state by state, which are usually given as they appear in 
the text. 

This is a valuable reference guide. 

The development of state anti-discrimination laws and 
their effect is discussed by John H. Burma of Grinnell 
College in the American Journal of Sociology for March. 
None of the important anti-discrimination laws have been 
declared unconstitutional but a number of Supreme Court 
opinions have invalidated discriminatory provisions. 

Fifteen states and the District of Columbia require seg- 
regated schools. Before 1941 only eight states forbade it. 
Since that date four more states have enacted such legisla- 
tion. In 1949 alone seven states considered, but failed to 
enact, legislation to abolish segregation in at least certain 
institutions. 

Since 1941 nine states have adopted laws “of varying 
strictness” forbidding discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, color, creed, or national origin. In 1949 
such bills were introduced in 17 other states, though not 
adopted. Fifteen have forbidden discrimination in the 
hiring of public or state employes. 

Since 1941 six states have adopted laws forbidding dis- 
crimination in public housing. Nine states have forbidden 
segregation in the National Guard. About 20 states have 
had general civil rights laws for a number of years. Six 
of them have revised these laws since 1941. Such legisla- 
tion failed to pass in eleven states in 1949, 


2 State’s Laws on Race and Color. Compiled and edited by Pauli 
Murray, Cincinnati, Ohio, Methodist Woman's Division of Chris- 
tian Servic: (420 Plum St.), 1950. $4.00. 


But this “still represents minority opinion.” An “even 
greater number of statutes . . . require, permit, or tacitly 
sanction discrimination.” Dr. Burma insists that either 
anti-discriminatory or discriminatory legislation “may rep- 
resent mass concern and that either may represent a narrow 
special interest. . . . Much of the Southern legislation 
segregating Negroes is defended on ‘socal’ grounds when 
the actual basis is a real, direct, and rather accurately 
measurable financial gain of one group at the expense of 
another.” 


There is always the question how well a law will be 
obeyed if it does not represent majority opinion. Dr. 
Burma finds that where the social pressure against dis- 
crimination is strong enough to secure the adoption of 
anti-discriminatory legislation it has “a good chance of 
being rather easily enforcible.” Where this is not true, 
national legislation “would by no means be completely 
unenforcible.” 

This means that “education-propaganda” is needed along 
with legislation to persuade those who are amenable 
to social pressures against discrimination. Experience 
under the state fair employment practice laws indicates 
that “‘ill feeling and misunderstanding have decreased, not 
increased.” 


Action Against the Ku Klux Klan 


Since World War IT Ku Klux Klan activities have been 
limited almost entirely to Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, according to a feature article in the New 
York Herald Tribune for January 25. In North Carolina 
the “hard-boiled attitude of local authorities and the pas- 
sage of local anti-mask and anti-crossburning laws” have 
prevented much terrorism. In South Carolina violence 
developed again just after former Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes became Governor. A law forbidding the wearing 
of masks or burning a cross publicly, under penalty of a 
$500 fine or a one-year jail sentence has been enacted. The 
South Carolina House has also approved a bill carrying 
penalties ranging up to death for participating in a 
lynching. 

On January 19 the Georgia State Legislature passed a 
law to ban masks and burning of fiery crosses. Weaker 
measures were killed in 1949 and 1950. On February 7 
in Georgia two Negroes were beaten and one of them shot 
by an unrobed band. 


“A Balance Sheet of Group Relations” 


This is the subtitle of a report recently issued jointly 
by the American Jewish Congress and the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People.* The re- 
port is sharply critical of Congress for its failure to take 
action to eliminate “those patterns of discrimination and 
segregation which deny to many Americans that equality 
of opportunity and right which is the essence of our demo- 
cratic system.” 


This balance sheet, previous issues of which reported 
the progress of civil rights in 1948 and in 1949, deals with 
such fields as discrimination in employment, education and 
housing, mob violence, immigration and naturalization, the 
nation’s capital, and community action. It reports trends, 
both legal and educational, in the fields of group relations. 


8 Civil Rights in the United States; A Balance Sheet of Group 
Relations. By David W. Petegorsky and Walter White. New 
York, American Jewish Congress (15 East 84th Street) and Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People (20 
West 40th Street), 1951. 25 cents. 
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